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Will refrigerator doors stand up to years of 
slamming? This device slams them 350,000 
times, equivalent to 25 years’ average use. 


Is there a leak in the sealed-in G-E re- 
frigerating system? This instrument can 
detect leaks that would permit only an 
ounce of gas a century to escape. 


Will vibration harm tubes for aircraft radio? 
G-E engineers developed equipment to 
shake them 25 times a second for 100 hrs. 
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These were also tough tests for G-E engineers... 


LEAK that would take years to deflate a tire is 
A big enough to cause trouble in the cooling system 
of a refrigerator. How to devise test equipment sensi- 
tive enough to catch such microscopic flaws and 
eliminate them from General Electric units was also 
a tough test for engineering skill and ingenuity. 

But the G-E engineer in search of solutions makes 
use of the stream of new ideas flowing from industry’s 
largest technical staff—the more than 9000 scientists, 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and mathematicians 
employed by General Electric. 

The principle for the new electronic leak-detector 
now being used to check refrigerators came out of 


the G-E Research Laboratory. Further development of 
it was carried on by the General Engineering and Con- 
sulting Laboratory. It was applied to refrigerator 
testing by engineers in the Company’s Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, plant. 

To the consumer, this sort of teamwork means 
better, more dependable, longer-lasting General 
Electric products. To the engineer it means more 
varied opportunities, quicker development, the ad- 
vantages of belonging to an organization where 
emphasis on research and incentives for creative 
thinking are the tradition. 
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New 
Challenge 


to Farming 
in the 1950's 
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@Here are four empty holes, full of promise to widen 
the horizons of grassland farming. They challenge you 
-..the leaders of tomorrow's agriculture...to find in 
their four-fold void the vision of soils guarded from 
erosion, water resources conserved, livestock husbandry 
given a lift, farming made more prosperous. 

With these air tunnels through the dense center of the 
bale, final curing in storage is faster, more nearly uni- 
form clear through the bale. It widens the margin of 
safety, reduces the possibility of mold in the bale center, 
gives greater assurance cf bright, sweet hay with full 
measure of nutrients, vitamins and minerals. 

When hay is cut at the peak of protein content and baled 
beiore exposure invites leaching, bleaching and loss of 
leaves, it reduces the necd for soil-depleting grains and 
costly concentrates. As the ventilated bale widens the 
margin of safety, it widens the acreage adapted to hay 
crops, widens the margin of profit in producing meat 
and milk. All this is part of the challenge in the new 
farm-ways dawning for the 1950's. 
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Ventilated bales are the result of years of development by Case engi- 
neers. Two years of testing by an agricultural college compared 
ventilated bales with conventional bales of the same hays, handled 
and stored the same. Professional graders found the hay in venti- 
lated bales of consistently higher average quality. All Case Slicer- 
Balers are now built with Bale Ventilator. It also is available for 
installation on machines in use. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Baby Chick Time Just Ahead 


OME 80 million chicks will get their start in life this year on the farms in 
G.L.F. territory. Already on many farms, brooder houses are being 
cleaned, equipment assembled and a feeding program planned. 


G.L.F. Service Agencies are ready now with complete selections of farm 


proved equipment, practical supplies 


and the right feed for buliding chicks 


into profitable broilers and productive pullets. 


New Zoned Heat Brooder .. . 
outstanding new development 
starting chicks. 

Experience has shown that there 
is no single temperature which is best 
for all seasons and all types of equip- 
ment. For the first time this year, 
G.L.F. Service Agencies are offering 
brooders which provide a range of 
temperatures best suited to each bird. 

The Zoned Heat Electric Brooder, a 
completely new principle in brooder 
design lets the chicks choose the tem- 


an 
for 


Farm Proved Equipment and 


Feeds at your 


perature. It provides a warm up zone 
and a hot spot where chicks can 
warm themselves quickly after being 
outside the brooder for exercise and 
to eat. Extensive testing has shown 
that this new type of brooder is highly 
effective in promoting better growth, 
feathering and health. 

A complete selection of electric 
brooders, gas brooders and coal 
brooders is available now through 
your G.L.F. Service Agency, together 
with a full line of brooder stove ac- 


cessories, feeders and fountains for 
every size flock. 


A Farm-Proven Chick Starter 


Farmers’ experience and _ science 
are combined in formulating G.L.F. 
Starter Mash. The high energy in 
G.L.F. Chick Starter increases the ef- 
ficiency of the feed because releasing 
this energy makes other nutrients 
more readily available for quick 
growth. This high energy factor makes 
it possible to grow more pullets per 
bag of feed. G.L.F. Chick Starter is 
truly a High Efficiency Food. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, New York 


G.L.F. Service Agency 
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“Straight to the Country” comes 
to Willard Straight Hall this Fri- 
day. Out of the lounges, out of the 
Memorial Room, from the depths 
of Ivy to temporarily obliterate 
the Straights bizarre decorating 
theme come Ag Engineers, Coun- 
trymen, Kermisians, Floriculturists, 
Veg Cropists, Round-Upers and Ag 
Agents to mention only a few. Their 
purpose in being there is to set up 
exhibits which tell what they do. 
Climax of the day’s events will be 
a big dance in the Memorial Room 
that night. 


Just out of curiosity All-Ag Day 
is something that none of us should 
miss. It has never been tried be- 
fore and most of us think it is a 
good idea to at least give the “day” 
a chance to accomplish some little 
inkling of its grand aim. 

In case some of our readers are 
out of touch with the doings of 
either Ag-Domecon or the Straight, 
the purpose of “Straight to the 
Country” is to encourage exchange 
of ideas and knowledge between 
two supposedly far-separated fac- 
tions. That is, to get more ag stu- 
dents to come to the Straight and 
to show the other colleges of the 
University what is happening in our 
“neck of the woods.” 

From the progress that has been 
made so far, the Ag students have 
every intention of doing their 
share. Nearly every club is at work 
planning some sort of an exhibit— 
to such an extent that the Straight 
wheels have been momentarily 
stunned by the response. They are 
going to be hard put to it to keep 
the welcome mat out with the aid 
and assistance promised. We have 
confidence however in their desire 
to make a success of this venture 
and want to urge all our friends 
to take a few minutes off to look 
for themselves. It ought to be 
worth while. It will be an unusual 


sight. W.M.W. 
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Jt Ain't 
What it Used te Be 


O, rural living in New York State isn’t what it used to be. 

There are many reasons. The most important one is the 
attitude and hard work of the people themselves. Another one 
is progress in science and industry. Still another reason is the 
Extension Service which helps farm people discover and learn. 
The Extension Service is a cooperative service in which farm 
men, women, boys, and girls, are partners with the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics—partners 
in bringing more of the good things of life to the country and 
to America itself. 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


NEW YORK STATE 
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“B.A.” — 


Ur 


Friend 


AMILIAR to all Cornellians is 

the name of Bristow Adams, 
professor emeritus of the College of 
Agriculture, a retired Cornell jour- 
nalism professor, not to mention a 
popular speaker, an exhibiting paint- 
er, and an excellent book reviewer. 
Glancing over this list, I was orig- 
inally astounded at the thought of 
an interview with this most versa- 
tile and dynamic personage. Greatly 
encouraged after a preparatory 
phone call, I timidly approached the 
first floor of Roberts Hall and 
knocked on the office door of The 
Cornell Plantations. I was greeted 
quickly by the lively, gray-haired, 
cigar-smoking Bristow Adams. A 
neat, friendly office, a comfortable 
chair, an unpretentious interviewee, 
and I was completely at ease! Here 
was B.A.—our friend. 


Line of Least Resistance 


Relighting the burnt-out cigar, 
B.A. settled back to tell me of his 
many interesting experiences. With 
his activities merging together like 
the design of a jig-saw puzzle, we 
traversed back and forth across the 
past fifty years by the medium of 
conversation. 

Bristow Adams was born in the 
state of Washington, November 11, 
1875, Discouraged from a career as 
an architect because of the math- 
ematics involved, he has followed 
his “line of least resistance” and has 
consequently blazed a long trail of 
journalistic enterprise. Since before 
his graduation from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1902, Prof. Adams has 
been associated in writing for, and 
in the publication of The Pathfinder, 
Forestry and Irrigation, Washing- 
ton Life, American Spectator, The 
Cornell Plantations, and Farm Re- 
search. From 1905-1914 he was em- 
ployed by the U. S. Forest Service, 
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Office of Information, where he be- 
came quite closely acquainted with 
life as a naturalist and as a journal- 
ist. A study of France in 1924 and 
England in 1926 have furnished 
B.A. with practical observations of 
varied farming techniques. This has 
been further substantiated by 
around-the-world tours in 1930 and 
1937. Recounting his marriage to 
Luella Farmer — a college-time 
choice—the early years spent in the 
Forestry Service, and his coming to 
Cornell, Adams moved forward 
with the years to take me back- 
stage on his present activities. 


“Adams isn’t busy—he’s retired 
—let Adams do it” is B.A.’s reason- 
ing for the many irons he now has 
in the fire. Nineteen years of week- 
ly book reviews for WHCU, plus a 
current monthly travelogue over 
WGY, have kept him busy in radio, 
Interestingly enough, B.A. has 
written out his review before the 
broadcast only two times in this 
period of time. One time was a re- 
view of a critique on Shakespeare, 
the other was an introduction to the 
recent review on the Collected 
Poems of A. E. Housman. Having 
agreed to do the program only if it 
could be extemporaneous, Adams 
can do it with a minimum of inter- 
ruption to his general schedule. 


One More Job for “B.A.” 

Accepting the chairmanship of 
the Christmas Seal Sales has kept 
B.A. hopping to answer administra- 
tive questions as well as allowing his 
prestige to be used in the appeal. 
He says, “they asked for my name, 
and now they’re letting me do the 
work, too; it’s a gyp.” 

Curious just as to what a Public 


—Rich 


Relations course would include, I 
ventured an inquiry into the sum- 
mer instruction which B.A. will 
give at Colorado U. this year, He 
explained it this way. Public Rela- 
tions begins at the first letter or 
phone call and extend to the per- 
sonal appearance of the truck 
driver or to the attitudes of the field 
men representing the business. Us- 
ing journalism as one of the main 
channels in public relations, the 
field of Personnel is very important 
to the mantainence of good busi- 
ness. A man as sensitive to the in- 
dividual as is B.A., is a great ad- 
ditaion to Public Relations training. 


Cornell Plantations 

Most obvious of all the queries 
from the reporter was one concern- 
ing the organization and the publi- 
cation, The Cornell Plantations. In 
answer, a whole new phase of Cor- 
nell’s forward-looking plans were in- 
troduced. An organization guided 
by the wisdom and the inspiration 
of Liberty Hyde Bailey, the Cor- 
nell Plantations Committees have 
set in motion a program for the 
attainment of the best possible us- 
age of the area of land which is now 
Cornell property or which is avail- 
able to Cornell. A region between 
Fall Creek and Cascadilla Gorges, 
extending from the lower campus 
to an area beyond Turkey Hill com- 
prises the vast acreage with which 
these men are working. The pro- 
ject calls for the development of a 
natural Arboretum—collections of 
flora and fauna which will prosper 
in this region, research plots, na- 
tural-life preservations, and obser- 
vatories for nature’s phenomena of 
growth. 

Calling forth his knowledge of 
agricultural methods, his experi- 


(Continued on page 18) 


For a better tomorrow 


Enter the Lustron Home 


Work within its walls may bring 


WO factory built houses have 

made their appearance on the 
slope in back of Martha Van Rens- 
selaer Hall. Their rapid construc- 
tion caused quite a bit of comment 
and speculation among the students 
who use the nearby footpaths, As 
the houses neared completion many 
questions were asked—“Who’s go- 
ing to live there? Why were they 
built? Why were factory built 
houses selected? 


Not For Rent 

These one-story dwellings will 
serve as research laboratories for 
experimentation of the space needs 
of farm homes. No families will live 
in them. The space research is one 
phase of a project undertaken coop- 
eratively with seven other states 
in the Northeast and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The experi- 
ment is to be based on data obtain- 
ed during the last two years in a 
survey concerning housing require- 
ments of farm families in North- 
eastern United States. 
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Research will also be carried on 
in five other Land Grant Colleges. 
Cornell, however, is the only college 
where new buildings are being 
erected. At Cornell the research 
will cover food—its preparation, 
serving, eating, cleaning-up, and 
storage. As the food aspect of the 
research progresses Cornell expects 
to extend its activities to other ‘live- 
ability’ studies. 

The houses were constructed by 
a crew of four men, a_ working 
foreman and three carpenters, sup- 
plied by the department of buildings 
and grounds. This crew was super- 
vised by a factory representative 
from Lustron Corporation, producer 
of the houses. Erection time was 
325 man hours or about ten days 
exclusive of the time required to 
lay the foundations. Each house 
was brought to Cornell on a single 
large truck. 

The roof, walls, ceiling and frame- 
work of the houses are made of 


developments for future 
living on the farm. 


steel, All exposed surfaces of the 
steel are covered with a baked-on, 
vitreous enamel, Because of the 
enamel the houses will never need 
painting, only an occasional wash- 
ing. Being made of steel, they are 
certain to foil the attacks of rats 
and termites. The houses rest on 
concrete slabs on which pipes for 
the plumbing will be placed. After 
the piping is installed a false floor 
will be layed over it. Most of the 
space will be used for the kitchen 
and dining units which are to be 
used in the studies; however, two 
rooms—the bathroom and an office 
room—will be set aside as perman- 
ent. 
It Costs $9,900 

The houses sare heated with 
radiant heat from the ceilings which 
have hot air ducts in them. Those 
who watch housing costs will be in- 
terested in knowing that in this re- 
gion the houses cost about $9,900 
dollars set up and ready to move 
into. This figure includes the cost 
of the foundation but does not in- 
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Here in pictures is th birth of a lustron home on the slope behind Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. First, the parts of the house 
arrive on a single truck. Then, up goes the steel framework. The third picture shows two men supervising the erection of the walls, 
which are made of steel sections covered with baked enamel. Construction of the ceiling, also made of steel, is shown next. Finally, 


325 man hours later, the house approaches completion, needing only a few finishing touches. 


clude the cost of the lot on which 
the house is set. 

The versatility of arrangement in 
the houses will be utilized in study- 
ing housing plans suited to different 
economic classes, geographic areas 
and family According to 
Glenn Beyer, head of the regional 
project and professor of housing 
and design at Cornell, “The object 
is not to develop plans for a typical 
family, but rather to create a series 
of basic plans for families of various 
classes and types.” 


SIZeS. 


Colleges Cooperate 

Actual studies will not begin in 
the houses until next July because 
this year’s budget provided only 
enough money to finance the pur- 
chase and construction of the 
houses. Next year the equipment 
will be bought and the houses will 
be staffed with research workers. 
‘The personnel, trained in Architec- 
ture, Engineering, and Home Eco- 
nomics, will be secured from Cor- 
nell and the outside, This is the 
first time that the fields of Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, and Home 
Economics have been combined to 
this degree in solving one problem. 
Original plans for the interiors will 
be devised by the Architecture 
staff. The Engineering staff will 
supervise the method of construc- 
tion, costs and materials, and try to 
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attain the greatest flexibility in the 
houses. Flexibility refers to the 


adaptibility of the house to change 


in family size, and to change in the 
size of the rooms desired by the 
family. The Home Economics staff 
will bring in the all-important view- 
point of the housewife. 


Five Year Plan 

The research project, under the 
sponsorship of the Northeastern 
Farm Housing Technical Commit- 
tee, is expected to continue over a 
five year period. The unit at Cor- 


nell is under the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and is located at Cornell because of 
the staff and talent available at the 
various departments of the Univer- 
sity. 

Its future may or may not be tied 
up with agricultural living. That 
remains to be seen. The farmer and 
his wife may never become at- 
tracted to the Lustron Home but 
under the program of research with 
which it will be connected Cornell 
University may be able to develop 
some new ideas for better living. 


Dygert 


Finished Product 











Sometimes when my _ pre-med 
roommate wants to cast off a quick 
insult on some of his acquaintances, 
he mutters sneeringly, “farmer!” 
On the other hand, he considers it 
a compliment when he tells me 
that he just can’t picture me as 
coming from a farm. I guess he 
thinks I should be wearing dungar- 
ees permeated with a barn-y odor, 
or perhaps, be chewing on a straw. 
Somewhere we farm folk have pick- 
ed up a “country cousin” reputa- 
tion. Perhaps many of us deserve 
it. 


“By-Cracky” 


But we are being judged, to a 
great extent, superficially—on the 
basis of speech, clothing and ap- 
pearance, Apparently few of our 
city neighbors today will take the 
trouble to look into us to find our 
real worth—especially if their first 
impression is not good. In fact, even 
if we are indistinguishable from the 
rest of the crowd in appearance and 
manner, the mere mention that we 
come from a farm makes people 
draw in a little and expect us to 
talk like Mortimer Snerd, or inter- 
sperse our sentences with “ain’ts” 
and “by-crackys.” 

Now, all of us like to be consid- 
ered the social equals of our associ- 
ates, and consequently, we don’t 
like to have people judge us before 
they know us. For this reason, 
among certain social groups, I never 
volunteer the fact of my farm up- 
bringing—I want to be accepted 
for what I am rather than what I’m 
imagined to be. 

Now don’t get me wrong—I’m 
not ashamed of being a farm boy 
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Perhaps we 


—far from it. I believe the compen- 
sations of farm life more than off- 
set the disadvantage. We can go a 
long way in changing the city 
dweller’s warped concept of rural 
life by simply correcting little 
things like speech and appearance. 

Speaking of appearances, I must 
admit that the farm woman leads 
the way. Maybe it’s her natural 
vanity that is responsible. She need 
not have the latest in gowns to 
be attractive—a neat hair-do and 
a well-chosen dress do wonders for 
her, just as for any woman. She 
keeps in contact with the latest in 
styles and fabrics through the Home 
Bureau, The Ladies Home Journal 
or McCalls. 

In contrast, when we look at 
most farm men, we’re disappointed 
at times. It’s a cinch they don’t 
read Pic or Esquire. (Of course, 
you'll notice that no articles about 
how farm men should groom are 
to be found in the farm papers.) 
Go to any meeting of farm men. 
How many wrinkled ill-fitting col- 
lars do you see—how many turned 
up collar points that a twenty- 
five cent “straddle bug” would 
keep down so nicely? And how 
about green ties with blue suits or 
shirts, or plaid ties with plaid 
sports jackets? Perhaps you may 
even see a sweater in church. 


Farmer’s Fashions 

Yes, most farm men could cer- 
tainly stand an appearance check 
up—a few little things like always 
wearing a neat white shirt to church 
or picking a harmonizing tie. It 
may sound a little far-fetched to 
you, but I think it might pay to 
have articles in such publications 
as the Country Gentleman, or even 
Hoard’s Dairyman to remind men 
to be a little more vain! 

The problem of language too, is 
not very difficult if we look at it 
in the light of certain groups of 





Spruce Up Mortimer! 
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by John Chapin ‘50 


words that farmers often misuse. 
The correction of a few gram- 
matical errors and word uses would 
work wonders. If we who are farm 
bred could get rid of the word ‘ain’t’ 
from our vocabulary, what a differ- 
ence it could make in our social ac- 
ceptability. Another common error 
is the use of “don’t,” when we mean 
“doesn’t,” and the use of double 
negatives. Thusly, “He don’t know 
nothing about it” becomes, “He 
doesn’t know anything about it.” 
How much smoother the latter 
sounds! 


Who Cares 


But you may ask—‘After all, so 
what if the farmer doesn’t quite 
dress in good taste, and what if he 
does kick the old language around 
a bit?” My answer is in the great 
deal he has to gain from the very 
little effort required. At this point 
| must reiterate what I have said 
before—I’m_ talking only on the 
superficial aspects and from this 
point of view I will base the fol- 
lowing claims:—Firstly, the farmer 
would gain a better impression of 
himself—he would have more self- 
confidence in his social and com- 
munity life. In the second place, 
since people are swayed to a great 
extent by the superficial, I say that 
he would find a greater audience 
for what he has to say—a factor 
we must not overlook in farmer- 
consumer relations. Thirdly, the 
farmer would speed up the loss in 
use of such words as rube, hick 
and clod, which are certainly not 
complimentary. 

Someone has said that you must 
see a farmer on his own farm before 
you really see him—for there, amid 
his accomplishments, he is free and 
uninhibited, But why should he be 
shy and negative in social groups? 
In view of his accomplishments as 


(Continued on page 16) 
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LIVESTOCK TEAM 
3rd AT CHICAGO 


The members of Cornell’s foot- 
ball team were not the only ones 
who cut classes and came through 
with an excellent record this fall. 
Cornell’s Livestock Judging Team 
perhaps traveled just as far and 
did nearly as well. 

Under the coaching of Professor 
John I. Miller, the team first saw 
action at the Eastern States Ex- 
position, Springfield, Mass. on Sep- 
tember 26th. The students repre- 
senting Cornell were Doug Dodds, 
Maurice Mix, Bill Bair, Warren 
Wigsten, David Shroder, and alter- 
nates Dwight Miller and Barry 
Rogenmoser. Competing with sev- 
en other teams, Cornell placed sec- 
ond as a group with individual 
honors going to Warren Wigsten, 
who was second high man and Doug 
Dodds who was sixth in the con- 
test. 

The team’s next trip was on No- 
vember 8th when they traveled to 
Maryland, For several days before 
the contest on November 12th the 
team visited many farms in Mary- 
land. When the actual contest took 
place Cornell again drew down sec- 
ond place in competition this time 
with ten other colleges—Ohio State 
walking off with the blue ribbon 
by the slim margin of ten points. 
Cornell was high team however in 
the judging of sheep, second in 
horses, and fifth in hogs and beef 
cattle. Doug Dodds was high man 
in the contest and Dave Shroder 
took 8th place. 

Taking the long way around, the 
team left November 19th for the 
International Livestock Exposition 
at Chicago. Their first stop was for 
a practice session at Ontario Agri- 
cultural College in Canada. While 
in Canada they also took in the 
Toronto Royal Winter Fair. Re- 
turning to the States via Michigan, 
they practiced at several central 
Michigan farms and later spent a 
day at Michigan State. Finally they 
moved in on Chicago Thanksgiving 
Day, in preparation for the big con- 
test on November 26th. With 34 
teams participating, it was the larg- 
est contest in history. Once again 
Cornell made an excellent showing 
—placing third behind Purdue 


(Continued on page 15) 
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1949 Livestock Judging Team 
Top row left to right: Bill Bair, Professor J I. Miller, coach, Dave Shroder, 


Maurice Mix, Doug Dodds. 


Bottom row: Dwight Miller, Barry Rogenmoser, and Warren Wigsten. 





1949 Poultry Judging Team 


Top row, left to right: Coach G. O. Hall, Louis Tolbert, Warren Bishop. 
Bottom row: Dave Ross, Frank Trerise, Bill Jones. 


POULTRY TEAM TOPS RUTGERS CONTEST 


In contrast to the many contests 
in which the livestock and dairy 
judging teams compete, the poultry 
team took part in only one. The 
team members, chosen from poultry 
20, spent the month of November 
training for the Eastern Collegiate 
Poultry Judging Contest held at 
Rutgers University during Thanks- 
giving vacation. Every night dur- 
ing this period was spent in judging 
3-5 classes of birds, followed by a 
session on The American Standards 
of Perfection (the poultryman’s 
Bible) . 

As Thanksgiving drew near, the 
number of students on the team 
dwindled to five. Three would be 
active participants and two would 
be alternates, but the boys were not 
told which they would be until 
their arrival at New Brunswick, 


New Jersey. Dr. Hall, coach of the 
team, then let it be known that 
Frank Trerise, David Ross and Bill 
Jones would represent Cornell, with 
Lewis Tolbert and Warren Bishop 
as alternates. Leaving Ithaca Fri- 
day morning, the afternoon of ar- 
rival was spent in registering and 
becoming acquainted with the ten 
other college teams participating. 
Friday night, the boys had their 
last session before the final judging 
contest began. No time was wasted 
Saturday, for at 8 in the morning 
a one hour quiz was given on the 
American Standard of Perfection. 
This was followed by the judging 
of 10 classes of birds with a half 
hour between classes to qualify 
their decision. Little thought was 
given of lunch until judging had 


(Continued on page 15) 



































































—Pringle 


DOUG DODDS 


You ask why Doug Dodds was 
appointed Student Chairman for 
ou 1950 Farm and Home Week? 
You only have to know him to have 
the answer for yourself. Doug 
Dodds has a combination of quali- 
fications rare in a college student— 
his personality, interest in working 
in extra-curricular activities, wide 
acquaintanceship among students, 
leadership, maturity of outlook and 
judgment—all describe him accur- 
ately and make him certainly a for- 
tunate choice for this important 
job. 

To start off, with perhaps you 
should know a few pertinent facts 
of background. Doug is from the 
north country of New York State 
up in Champlain. He is 27 years 
old, has been married to a lovely 
Cornell coed for over a year (she is 
the former Dorothy Patterson). 
The Dodds live in a sprightly-look- 
ing, cheerily arranged trailer on the 
Dryden Road. 

Doug came to Cornell for a year 
before the war, but was forced by 
his father’s death to go home and 
take over the dairy herd. So Doug 
spent four years in the business of 
making milk with the purebred 
Ayrshires. During that time he 
served as President of the Farm 
Bureau and 4-H Board of Directors 
and was active in DHIA, artificial 
breeding work, and Grange in 
Clinton County. A fire which de- 
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Introducing .. . 


stroyed the barns and the milking 
herd forced Doug to sell the place, 
and return to Cornell in the fall of 
1947. 

Doug immediately took a job 
with Paul Dean in the University 
dairy barns and began to study, 
majoring in Animal Husbandry. A 
well-known judge of dairy cows at 
home, Doug topped the students in 
the dairy judging course, A.H, 51, 
but was prevented from represent- 
ing Cornell on the team because of 
his professional experience as 4a 
judge. However, this year, on the 
livestock team, there were no bars 
and he made a name for himself. 
He was 6th individual at Eastern 
States, and high man, yes high man, 
of the entire contest at Timonium, 
Maryland. In the grand finale at 
Chicago, Doug stood 5th among the 
170 contestants. 

Active in several upper campus 
organizations, Doug is now presi- 
dent of the Round-Up Club and 
vice-president of the Ag-Agents. 
He is a member of Acacia frater- 
nity and Ho-Nun-De-Kah, honor- 
ary ag senior society. 

There is nothing definite about 
the future right now Doug will tell 
the inquirer, but there is no doubt 
that something will be offered the 
talents, the sound judgment and 
real personality of this outstanding 
Cornell senior. 


—W.M.W. 


LOIS ONGLEY 

New England is well represented 
at Cornell and in Home Economics 
in the person of Lois Ongley, a 
comely nor’easterner from Litch- 
ville, Connecticut, In her third year 
at Cornell and a senior, Lois is the 
right honorable president of Omi- 
cron Nu, Home Economics honor- 
ary society. 

High school in Litchville gave 
indications of the vim and vigor 
which Lois was destined to bring 
to Cornell. She was captain of the 
cheerleading squad and vice-presi- 
dent of her senior class. Her first 
year of college was spent at Bos- 
ton University where she was ac- 
tive in Home Ec Club, Canter- 


bury Club and Phi Theta Delta 


Sorority. 


Coming to Cornell she continued 
her interest in the Home Ec Club 
and in Canterbury. She is a mem- 
ber of Phi Kappa Phi scholastic 
honorary society and of course of 
Omicron Nu, for which she served 
as national convention delegate to 
Kansas last summer. 

Looking for a moment to her 
major at school, we find that Lois 
is studying institutional manage- 
ment. She has already had consider- 
able experience in the field, work- 
ing at Middlebury College in Ver- 
mont in the Res Halls kitchens. 
She has also had summer work in 
hospitals. When she leaves Cornell 
in June she will be right after her 
A.D.A. internship—to the unini- 
tiated, American Dietetics Associa- 
tion’s requirement of a year’s ex- 
perience in hospital dietetics. 

Having little time for hobbies 
during her college career, Lois still 
calls collecting triangular stamps 
ner hobby and hopes to find some 
time again someday to continue 
with it. Summertime finds her 
swimming whenever the opportun- 
ity presents itself and in winter— 
well it’s skiing right now; Lois has 
enrolled in the Ski School and is 
just a beginner to say the least. 
No beginner in social graces or in 
leadership ability, Lois Ongley has 
carried on a very successful career 





Pringle 


LOIS ONGLEY 
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—Rich 


CONNIE SEMON 


For a few weeks, the Cornell cam- 
pus has been minus the pretty face 
and personality of one of its out- 
standing seniors in the College of 
Home Economics--Connie Semon. 
Connie spent over a month at home 
recovering from a knee operation, 
but is now back in school again. 


Probably Connie would object 
to a recounting of her many activi- 
ties and accomplishments as a co- 
ed, but a glance will show that they 
have been such as to deserve recog- 
nition, She is a member of two hon- 
orary societies as a senior, Omicron 
Nu and Kappa Delta Epsilon, and 
is president of her sorority, Sigma 
Kappa. In addition she serves on 
the Ag-Domecon Council and takes 
an active part in the Home Eco- 
nomics Club. 


Connie came to Cornell from Sil- 
ver Lake on the outskirts of Akron, 
Ohio and has been working up 
through scholastic and social ac- 
complishments toward these goals 
during her four years on the cam- 
pus. She has been a member of the 
Wesley church group all four years 
and is now Chairman of deputa- 
tion teams which go to churches in 
local rural areas. 


In her scholastic efforts, Connie 
began as an Education major, but 





at Cornell and no doubt will con- 
tinue to do the same in the years 
to come. 


—J.J. 
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has now changed to a general Home 
Economics course. The reason is 
perhaps apparent. She feels that her 
future will eventually be tied up 
with the boy from home to whom 
she is engaged, and knowledge in all 
phases of Home Economics will no 
doubt prove a valuable asset. Con- 
nie takes a number of valuable as- 
sets with her to life after gradua- 
tion and we wish this talented, like- 
able lady all the success in the 
world. 

—V.J. 


LEON OLIVER 


One of the prominent figures in 
the Home Ec Cafeteria is Lee 
Oliver. He always wears a big, 
cheerful smile eight inches above his 
white apron, so you’re bound to no- 
tice him any morning as you come 
in to breakfast. A tall senior, Leon 
Randall Oliver hails from the town 
of Delmar, in Albany County, New 
York. 

A good many of the organizations 
at Cornell have counted Lee a mem- 
ber of their ranks. He has partici- 
pated in the activities of the Round- 
Up Club, the Young Coops, and 
last year he became the treasurer 
of the 4H Club. He has been on the 
Ag-Domecon Council for two years 
and now holds the chairmanship of 
its Student-Faculty Committee. 
Last spring Lee was voted a mem- 
ber of the senior honorary agricul- 
tural society, Ho-Nun-De-Kah. 


However, religious organizations 


are the ones with which Lee is most 
closely connected. He is on one of 
the deputation teams which go to 
different churches in the country- 
side surrounding Ithaca to lead the 
worship services and youth recrea- 
tion programs. Lee is a member of 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship and is on the Student Board of 
the CURW, but his biggest job is 
the presidency of the Wesley 
Foundation of which he has been a 
member for four years. 

Lee rounds out a full scholastic 
schedule with Dr. Rockwood’s 
course on marriage. In addition to 
his studies and activities Lee likes 
athletics, so he plays on intramural 
teams of all the major sports. Two 
summers ago Lee worked as a sum- 
mer assistant to the 4H agent in 
Rensselaer County. This gave him 
an opportunity to get some field 
practice in extension, his major in 
the College of Agriculture. When 
thoughts turn to social events Lee 
gravitates towards the Arts cam- 
pus where he knows a certain co-ed. 

When he graduates, Lee may go 
directly into extension work, or he 
may study for the ministry. In 
either case he will eventually settle 
down in the country as an energetic 
supporter of the church. Lee has a 
long-founded faith in the goodness 
and fitness of country life and in the 
strength and value of the rural 
church. 


—M.R. 





—Pringle 


LEON OLIVER 
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WHAT’S NEWS 





93 Students Judge 
In Record Contest 


The Round-Up Club set a new 
post-war record for attendance at 
their recent livestock judging con- 
test held last month with over 90 
students taking part in the event. 
The contest was the second of a 
series of four sponsored each year 
by the club as part of its program. 

First contest of the year was the 
dairy contest held December 10. 
Dave Gibson, with the assistance of 
Wes Engst, Ray Lahue, and Jim 
Colby ran the contest and 44 stu- 
dents took part. Judging 5 classes 
of dairy cattle with two sets of rea- 
sons, Ernie Young came out on 
top in the senior division. His 
closest rivals were Max Peterson, 
Dan Barnhart, Larry Specht, Wib 


Pope, Bradley Donahoe, Ray 
Briggs, Eric Kresse and John 
Leveridge in that order. 

In the junior division, Fred 


Strawson was the winner, followed 
closely by Jim Furbush, Conrad 
Ham, Dwight Miller, John Wysong, 
Bill Bair, Herman Hansel, Bill Har- 
rington and Armin Furrer. Officials 
in the contest were Professors Trim- 
berger, Spaulding, and Schultz, 
and Paul Dean, dairy herdsman. 
The _ livestock which 
brought out the record attendance, 
was held Saturday December 17 
and was run by members of the 
1949 Livestock Judging Team. 
Maurice Mix was in charge, as- 
sisted by Doug Dodds, David 


contest, 
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On The Campus Beat ? 


Hats Off! 


The COUNTRYMAN, with 
justifiable pride, takes pleas- 
ure in announcing the elec- 
tion of the following compets 
to the staff of the magazine, 





Nestor Alzerez 
Audrey Bishop 
George Goldman 
Stephen Greenberg 
William Hoffmann 
Sally Hotchkiss 
Virginia Jackson 
Joan Jago 

Anna Maier 
Brooks Mills 
Harold Nadler 
Conrad Oliven 
Henry Pringle 
Rita Rattman 
Carolyn Ross 
Michael Rulison 
Shirley Sagen 
Barbara Shanly 
Doris Stillwell 
Martha Trever 


Judith Zucker 


Shroder, Warren Wigsten, Dwight 
Miller, Barry Rogenmoser, and Bill 
Bair. 

Honors went to Jim Hume, who 
judged in the senior division and 
came out with a total score 8 points 
higher than the next nearest man. 
Ward MacMillan was second, fol- 
lowed by Bill Grover, Fred Straw- 
son, winner in the Junior division of 
the dairy contest, Jack Porter, 
Adelbert Tallman, and P. C. 
Shuster. 

Wayne Fisher and Bob Vandepas 
topped the junior division in a tie. 
Joe Buck was third, Reginald 
Brosse, Lawrence Bogan, George 
Payne, Bob Church, Fred Theall, 
Glenn Landon, and Foster Cady. 
Officials were Professor Lacy, Jack 
Briggs, and graduate students Paul 
Noland and Lawrence Embry. 


Ag-Dom Council 
To Aid in Planning 
Use of New Libe. 


Professor Whiton Powell, librar- 
ian of the College of Agriculture, 
has asked the Ag-Domecon Council 
to be the “mediator” between him- 
self and the Ag and Home Ec Stu- 
dents concerning questions that 
may arise on what the students 
would like to have in the new lib- 
rary building. 

Questions such as smoking in the 
rooms and so forth will be answered 
through polls and questionnaires is- 
sued by the Ag-Domecon Council. 
Questions as to actual equipment 
will be answered directly by vote 
and opinion of the Council. Pro- 
fessor Powell spoke at the last meet- 
ing of the Council in December and 
emphasized that his whole purpose 
was to get advice from the students 
in constructing the interior of the 
building for their convenience. 

The revival of the old familiar 
Farm and Home Week dance has 
become an actual fact and will be 
carried out this year for the first 
time since the war. John Talmage, 
member of the Council, is chairman 
of the dance committee and is as- 
sisted by James Colby and Mar- 
garet Bailey. Contracts have been 
signed with the Woodhull Boys 
Square Dance Band of Elmira to 
play at the event, Concessions for 
refreshments and checking will be 
awarded to clubs on the upper cam- 
pus by the Concessions committee 
under Dan Barnhart, based on need 
of financial assistance. 


Home-Ec Club 


At their last meeting on Dee. 7, 
members of the Home Ec. Club had 
Miss Frances K. Urban, Field Sec- 
retary of American Home Econom- 
ics Association as 
speaker. 

The highlight of her talk helped 
to impress the importance of the 
Home Ec. Clothing Drive now tak- 
ing place. This included the show- 


their guest 


(Continued on page 16) 
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FAMINE FIGHTERS 


Much of the world is hungry, but we in America 
take “second helpings” for granted. Starvation 
stalks many lands, but well-fed Americans eat 
three “square” meals a day. We have no monopoly 
on sunshine, rain, and good soil, but our pro- 
gressive farmers have made the words “America” 
and ‘‘abundance” synonymous. 


Se 
Ake 5 


PTT 


—— 


It takes plenty of know-how and lots of hard 
work to produce bumper yields and record crops. 
With the help of favorable weather, modern 
methods, and machines, however, our farmers 
have worked this miracle many times the past 
few years. 


Soman gees 


These blue-jeaned famine fighters give modern 
power equipment much of the credit for multi- 
plying the productivity of our land. Happily, it 
has done even more. Power machinery has made 
it easy for farmers to retain or rebuild precious 
topsoil by using the latest conservation methods. 
It has given our agriculture new vitality by en- 
couraging thousands of mechanically-minded 
farm boys to seek their fortunes on the farm 
rather than in the city. By reducing the uncer- 
tainty and drudgery of farming, power equipment 
has made possible fuller, happier lives for farm 
families everywhere. 


Arm men who love the soil with scientific 
methods and modern power machinery and you 
can expect great things: Better stewardship of 
the land ...a more stable and productive agricul- 
ture ...an even better-fed America ... perhaps a 
famine-free world in the forseeable future. 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE ° PLLINOIUS 
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1917 

Mrs. Ralph Van Meter, the for- 
mer Eudora Tuttle is residing in 
Amherst, Mass. where her husband 
is president of the University of 
Massachusetts. 

1927 

Clarice Cookingham, formerly a 
member of Cornell’s extension ser- 
vice, journeyed west to be a home 
demonstration agent in Arapahoe 
County, Colorado. 

1940 

Susanne Thompson is a professor 
at Louisiana State University, Ba- 
ton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Pond Ridge, N. Y. finds some 
newlyweds in its midst. Doris Ting- 
ley became the bride of Henry 
Schmidt Jr, in October. 

1941 

Barbara Ward of Syracuse re- 
cently returned from a year and a 
half with the American embassy in 
India. 

1942 

Paul Barden, who was on the 
Varsity Basketball team while at 
Cornell, is now scoring with the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. by doing claim 
adjustment work. 

1944 

Robert Allen arrived via the stork 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett Schenck, the former Jean 
Waterbury. 

1945 

Veronica Stodola took the big 
step and became Mrs. Jerome Sea- 
man on June 25th in Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

1946 

James Mapes is working as a 
Junior Physicist in the Texaco ex- 
perimental laboratories in Beacon, 
i t. 

Lew Mix will receive his doctor’s 
degree at the University of Minne- 
sota this June. He and Connie 
Avery °48 were married this sum- 
mer. 

Irva Jean Vosburgh combines the 
fields of journalism and food to 
hold the position of assistant to the 
foods editor of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine in New York. 

Ed Wilmot is an agricultural 
teacher at Fillmore Central School, 


Fillmore, N.Y. 
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Alumnotes 





ALBERT K. MITCHELL ‘17 

Probably the greatest honor that 
can be paid to a man who has de- 
voted his life to the advancement 
of the livestock industry was given 
on November 27 to Albert Mitchell, 
graduate of the College of Agricul- 
ture in 1917. He was selected by the 
members of the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club, numbering the outstanding 
men in the field as members, to 
have his portrait hung in their gal- 
leries for the year 1949. 

Speakers at a banquet held dur- 
ing the International Livestock Ex- 
position in Chicago in honor of Mr. 
Mitchell included Dean Myers of 
Cornell, Retired Dean Kildee of 
Iowa and many other prominent 
men. Mr. Mitchell has made out- 
standing contributions in the field of 
livestock breeding with his herd of 
purebred Herefords and has also 
made unselfish contributions in ser- 
vice to his home state of New Mex- 
ico and to the nation. 

As an added honor and responsi- 
bility, he was recently elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity and is now a member of the 
committee for planning and devel- 
opment. 





1947 

Mr. and Mrs. George Axinn be- 
came the proud parents of a daugh- 
ter, Catherine Nancy, on September 
16, 1949. Mrs. Axinn is the former 
Nancy Wigsten. 

Dalip Banerjee is diligently do- 
ing graduate work in Agronomy at 
the University of Illinois. 

Lester Vollmer has gone to North- 
hampton, Mass. to be the County 
4-H Agent there. 














































































Charles Whinfrey, who is em- 
ployed in Philadelphia by the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Company, was recent- 
ly on campus attending a conference 
of insecticide and fungicide com- 
panies. 

1948 

Jake Fry with an MA in Business 
and Public Administration ’49 is 
employed by the Caterpillar Co., 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Caroline Gerhold is a dietitian at 
the Methodist Hospital, Philadel- 
phia. This isn’t all either; Caroline 
is also doing graduate work at Tem- 
ple, majoring in Theology. 

Karl Gertel has completed work 
for his Master’s degree in Ag. Eco- 
nomics at Iowa State College and 
is continuing to live at Ames as a 
cooperative federal - college em- 
ployee, 

Beverly Pratt returned to cam- 
pus under a new name. During 
Thanksgiving vacation she married 
Ernest Schaufler ’48. He is associ- 
ated with the extension department 
of Cornell doing ornamental horti- 
culture work. Bev was a 4H club 
agent in Delaware County. 

William H. Walker of Clinton- 
dale, N. Y. has accepted a job with 
the California Fruit Grower’s Ex- 
change in their Albany, N. Y. sta- 
tion. 

1949 

John Carroll’49 and Mrs. Carroll, 
the former Elizabeth Selover °45, 
have recently moved to Sodus, N. 
Y. where he is employed by the 
Production Credit Association. 

Nancy Knipe has not left youth 
behind her, She is director of the 
teen-age program in the Y.W.C.A. 
at Westfield, N. Y. 

Matthew S. Mirantz has joined 
the Information staff of the Soil 
Conservation Service at the North- 
east regional office at Upper Darby, 
Pa. This office serves twelve states 
from Virginia to Maine. 

Roger Preston is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at the Moravia 
Central School, New York. 

Jean Schlafer was married August 
6, 1949 to John Penn 3rd. She is an 
assistant dietitian in a department 
store in Pittsburgh. 

Bob Smith is an economist for 
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the Bureau of Reclamation in 
Minot, N. Dakota. 

Norman Smith is the assistant 
County Agricultural Agent in Madi- 
son County, N.Y. His address is: 
418 Broad Street, Oneida, N. Y. 

Dorothy Taylor believes in com- 
bining a career with marriage. She 
married Lee R. /ves ’49, on October 
29, 1949 and is diet-housekeeper at 
the General Hospital, Saranac Lake: 
N. Y. 

Elzabeth Thorne is working in 
the file division of the Coordination 
and Economics Department of the 


Standard Oil Co., N.J. 


Livestock Team 
(Continued from page 9) 


and Nebraska. In judging the var- 
ious classes of stock, they were 
second in horses, fifth in hogs, 
twelfth in beef cattle. Individually, 
Doug Dodds was fifth high man, 
Dwight Miller fourteenth, and War- 
ren Wigsten nineteenth. 

As a team and individually, the 
Cornell Livestock Judging Team 
deserves a round of applause for 
their excellent showing in all of the 
contests. 


Poultry Team 


(Continued from page 9) 


been completed at 3:30. Comparing 
notes at this time, the team was 
ready to settle for fifth place. 

Surprise and honor were to be 
theirs however at the banquet Sat- 
urday night. After a talk by Dr. 
Thompson, head of New Jersey Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the winning 
teams were announced. Cornell won 
first place, followed by Rutgers and 
Rhode Island State, The team was 
presented with a gold cup by the 
Eastern Inter-Collegiate Poultry 
Committee. Individual members 
were then honored and Cornell once 
again drew top bidding with Frank 
Trerise as high scoring man fol- 
lowed by Dave Ross in second place 
and Bill Jones in fourth. Not only 
did they gain valuable experience 
but netted $85. in prizes. 

Particular credit should be given 
Dr. G. O. Hall who spent many 
hours training the students. He has 
now coached three consecutive 
championship teams and 10 win- 
ning teams in 19 contests, 
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In your school laboratory you learn the 
technique of independent research —knowl- 
edge by which scientists explore the “last 
frontier”? with microscopes and test tubes, 
making new and exciting discoveries that 
result in better products for home, farm, 
and industry. 

We of Armour and Company are proud of 
our research scientists. We are proud of our 
contributions to the knowledge of human, 
animal, and plant nutrition .. . to the de- 
velopment of medicines and veterinary 





products, chemicals, glue, sandpaper, leather, 
and other by-products of animal origin. 
Armour developments add value to farm 
livestock, and make possible better products 
for better living for consumers everywhere. 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 








Al Fontana 


SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes. 


Keep them in good repair. 


Complete line of 


SUNDIAL SHOES 
For Men 


New Work Shoes 
Laces 
Polishes 
Leather Goods 
Rubbers and 


Overshoes 
Of All Kinds 


401 Eddy St. 
Near Campus Gate 








Don Streeter 
TEXACO SERVICE 


A complete service you'll like 


Prompt and Courteous 


529 W. Seneca St. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 








Rural Sociology 
Offers New Course 
For Spring Term 


To help students preparing for 
leadership positions in rural areas, 
the department of rural sociology 
at the New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, is 
offering upperclassmen for the first 
time this spring a new course en- 
titled “Farmer’s Organizations.” 
Professors W. A. Anderson and R. 
C. Clark will be in charge. 

The first half of the course will 
consider the historical backgrounds 
(economic, social, political) out of 
which have arisen the major farm- 
er’s organizations in the United 
States and New York State. The 
second half will discuss the present- 
day programs and policies of the 
organizations, especially those op- 
erating in New York State. 

Plans have been made to have 
agricultural leaders and officials of 
the various groups discuss these 
topics in the classroom and then to 


consider them further in informal 
seminar sessions. 

Professor Anderson said the 
course is designed for persons pre- 
paring for, or engaged in, rural 
leadership positions, such as agri- 
cultural, 4-H, and home demonstra- 
tion agents, vocational agriculture 
and home economics teachers, com- 
munity organization specialists, ru- 
ral ministers, and professional work- 
ers in cooperatives and other farm 
organizations. 


Club News 


(Continued from page 12) 

ing of kodachrome slides of foreign 
students here on the A.H.E.A. 
scholarship fund. One of these for- 
eign students was most surprised 
by the fact that here we are able to 
choose materials by looking over 
bolts of clothing instead of having 
to patch together three or four 
pieces, 

The clothing collected by this 
drive will be sorted, mended, and 
packed at the next Home Ec. Club 
meeting in January. 


Mortimer 
(Continued from page 8) 


a property owner, capitalist, and 
business man, he owes it to himself 
and his heritage to put his best foot 
forward and act the social equal of 
these of similar accomplishment. 





Attention Agricultural Engineers 


Modern agricultural equipment designers recognize the value of flexible 
shafting for simplifying design, connecting rotating parts with relative motion, 
and eliminating costly gears and universal joints. 


To get the facts, send for Engineering Bulletin #492. 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
50 Shear St. 


Binghamton, New York 


Statland Farwnd 


PHONE 8831 — MECKLENBURG ROAD 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR THE FINEST IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME AT THE FARM 





Tue CorNELL CouNTRYMAN 
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Fresh Grade A 
and 


Homogenized Milk 


Fresh Eggs 





From Our Farm 






Lake View Dairies Co., Inc. 


Phone 2153 609 N. Tioga St. 


THE CO-OP’S 
JANUARY BOOK SALE 


A special sale of brand-new fiction and 
non-fiction . . . over 100 different titles, includ- 
ing novels, mysteries and reference books. These 
books were originally published at from $2.00 
to $3.00 and are cloth-bound—not paper cov- 
ered. 


COME IN TODAY AND FILL A NEW LIBRARY 
SHELF WITH MANY HOURS OF FASCINATING 
READING. 


29c ea. — 4 for $1 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall 


On The Campus 


























Co-op Food Store 
609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 


Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 


Brands Groceries 
Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 


vW 


Consumer Owned and Controlled 


PHONE 2777 


The J. B. Lang Engine 
and Garage Co., Inc. 


117-135 E. Green St. 


Home of 1.H.C. 


Sales & Service since 1913 


Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 


our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 

























Slips in the Press 


Social Tea 
Mrs. Britton I. Budd was one of 
the many who took tums presid- 
ing at the tea table. 
—Freemont News 


Come Up and See Me Sometime 
The lovely white blouse on the 
top of the hill out Medina Road 
is Open once more. 
—Eastside Times 
They Shall Return 
Castoff Broadway players will be 
featured in the new show. 
—Pravda 
Burp! 
An ad placed by a roadside diner. 
Eat here get gas. 
How About That 
Esther Williams wants to shed 
her bathing suit and start acting. 
—Movietown News 
Style Note? 
Arrange clothes for easy pickup. 
—Flatbush Eagle 
Very Grave 
Care of Canada’s aged is a grave 
problem. 


—Quebec Herald 


Erie J. Miller 


Your 


DESOTO and PLYMOUTH 


Dealer 


See us 


When in need of a New or Used Car 


We have a complete service 


for all makes of cars 


Phone 2521 


209-215 S. Cayuga St. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





This caption was seen on the pic- 
ture of a man who had just re- 
ceived a new position in a company: 
‘Given promotion post with Stand- 
ard Varnish’. Anyway, we thought 
that was better than a shellacing. 


“=. A." 
Our 
Friend 


(Continued from page 5) 


ences in the Forestry Service, and 
his talents in journalism, Bristow 
Adams is the editor of the quar- 
terly journal of the Committees, 
The Cornell Plantations. Published 
at Cornell this small magazine in- 
cludes stories about varying species 
of wildlife, previews of the future 
of the project, facts and fiction for 
the nature lover, and_ selected 
quotes about the deity of nature. 

Sensitive to the individual, re- 
specter of nature, B.A. is also an 
artist and poet. He hastened to re- 
mind me, however that neither of 
these facts are an everyday matter 
but require a real inspiration. Still- 
life is his preference for the paint- 
ing. The verse which I read told 


Books 


Rental Library 


of the joy which comes to the 
farmer when that inevitable fore- 
runner of spring—the seed catalog 
—arrives. 

From 1929-1942, as Editor of the 
Homemaking Department of True 
Story, Adams wrote articles for the 
women on cooking, clothing, and 
the other general subjects pertain- 
ing to life for the young American 
Homemaker. For a lack of contri- 
butors at times, Adams wrote many 
articles under various pen-names, 
another indication of his versatility. 


Time Flies 


Although conscious of time, I 
was not conscious of its speed so 
the hour I spent in B.A.’s office 
went much too fast. With a cheery, 
“Run along now little gal,” I left 
my friend as he prepared to leave 
his office at the end of another day’s 
work. Work that has been so varied 
as to touch many Cornellians, giv- 
ing them the chance to make the 
acquaintance of a man whose vision 
is so broad that it includes plan- 
ning for the future of a force as 
great as nature. 


The 
Community Book Shop 


Stationery 


Greeting Cards 


Personalized Gifts 


Hours 11:00 - 5:30 


Community Corners 
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Serving Ithaca and Vicinity for 30 Years 


New Linden Garage 





Inlet Valley Farms 
STORAGE 
REPAIRING 











We maintain a herd of 100 Purebred Guern- 
seys at the farm. You may be interested in see- 
ing our milking parlor establishment. Visitors 
are always welcome. 







DIAL 


Some of our products are: 
Wholesale and Retail Grade A Pasteurized Milk 
Chocolate Milk Buttermilk 


Heavy Cream Butter 




















Light Cream Fresh Eggs 


Cultured Sour Cream 





Creamed Cottage Cheese 


New Linden Cab 
227-31 Linden Ave. 













R.D. 5, Ithaca Phone 2015 


TURN YOUR SECOND HAND BOOKS 
INTO HARD CASH — 













“here Printing Gets Done” 


Come in and See Our 


Typewriters 
Slide Rules 


Drawing Instruments 


NORTON 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Lettering Sets 
and 


Supplies for Engineers 


317 East State Street 
ITHACA 
Phone 41271 


You ll enjoy trading ut the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 
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Flying Farmers 


Agriculture Takes to the Air for a 
Variety of Jobs--and Pleasure, Too. 


by Barb Shanly ’53 


“Yes sir, Mr. Brown, this field 
running back of the barn will make 
an excellent landing field. Just pull 
right up to the barn door, throw 
on your fertilizer and take off. In 
no time at all your potatoes will 
be dusted—and your neighbors will 
be clamoring for the same kind of 
treatment, at a good profit to you. 

“And that’s not all. How about a 
trip to Aunt Mary’s or even to 
the big city for a day of shopping 
or for some fun. You'll be where- 
ever you're going in less than half 
the time it takes to drive by cat 
or go by rail.” 

“Well son, you've talked me into 
it. We'll take her if and when | 
can learn to fly the cussed ma- 
chine.” 


Farm Uses 

Farmers are buying small air- 
craft, using them for such work as 
dusting orchards and_ vegetables, 
delivering perishable goods, going 
after repair parts for machinery or 
just for transportation on_ trips. 
But this is indeed a small number 
of our real farmer population, Only 
the most successful can afford to 
own such a luxury as a Piper Cub 
or an Aeronca. Actual figures show 
that farmers may eventually be- 
come the most important users of 


20 


personal aireraft and even now they 
do represent an important group of 
isers, with individual ownership of 
planes relatively higher in the rural 
areas than in cities. 


Several Models 

For many of the jobs which a 
plane does, a ground machine would 
be more effective. The airplane does 
have advantages however, especially 
in dusting of muckland onions and 
potatoes where a ground machine 
finds the mud difficult to traverse. 
Then too, if a farmer who does not 
own a duster waits too lone for 
an ordinary machine, only an air- 
plane can do the job swiftly cnough 
to be effective. 

Let’s look at the planes them- 
selves and see how we like them. 
‘The newer models are now showing 
improved performance, less noise, 
an ability to land cross-wind, and 
other features which increase their 
general utility for specific jobs. Such 
developments will give the flying 
machine a more definite place in 
agricultural because 
even though the farmer be a dar- 
ing and venturesome soul, he too 


operations 


lcoks for the safety clement when 
deciding to take to the air. 

Ihe farmer now uses several 
types of planes. The most popular 








one in New York State is the Stear- 
man because it is more powerful 
and safer too than the less  effi- 
cient and = slightly rocky-riding 
Piper Cub. Helicopters are coming 
more and more into use because, 
with spraying for example, the 
blades drive the fog right straight 
down instead of out behind as do 
the airplanes. In these craft, the 
Bell Aireraft) Corporation has a 
single engine model, but a more 
powerful and maneuverable type, 
the Kaman, has been developed es- 
pecially for the purpose of treating 
iarm crops. Coupled with its new 
spraying development the Kaman 
is showing more promise than any 
other model on the market. The 
aim in work on spraying apparatus 
lor planes and helicopters has been 
to develop an applicator to do a 
more efficient job with a smaller 
amount of spray. 


Fiying Low 

In actual spraying, the machine 
Hies only a few feet above the 
ground and sprays across the rows 
instead of along them, making a 
swath just as wide as the wing- 
spread, The low altitude is main- 
tamed, not in consideration of the 
operator's peace of mind of course, 
but rather for a more economic 
coverage of the land. In addition 
to experimental spraying of various 
crops, new materials such as  in- 
secticide fogs are being constantly 
investigated as possible keys to the 
increased importance of aircraft on 
the farm. 


Development Continues 

The acreage covered by airplanes 
has been steadily increasing—last 
vear over 200,000 acres were treat- 
ed. Actually this is a very small 
area. Airplanes for agriculture are 
still very new, and even manufac- 
turers do not necessarily recom- 
mend them as practical for general 
usage. Nevertheless, as their de- 
velopment continues” they = may 
make an important place for them- 
selves in the future of farming. 
This generation of daring farmers 
heartily concurs. 


THe Cornett CountryMAN 









Pioneers — ae Hands... 





MINNESOTA rTTcrirys 
CENTENNIAL 


PIONEERS came with their axes, guns and hoes, 
their wooden plows, iron plows, steel plows, oxen 
and horses; and through hard work, unimagin- 
able hardship and drudgery carved for themselves 
homes and farms from a rugged, new land. Their 
farming tools were in many respects quite the 
same as those used in Biblical times and not much 
better. But unlike the people of older times, men 
in this land had equality, opportunity, aggressive 
ingenuity, freedom from oppressive restrictions 
... time and opportunity to think and plan. And 
men prospered . . . invented machines to help do 
their tasks faster and better. The last 100 years 
was a period of sudden, swift progress... real pro- 
gress ... and it parallels the history of the farm 
machinery industry. More progress was made in 
the last fifty years than in all the ages before. 

That progress continues under the American 
system of free enterprise and capitalism. Men 
who plan beyond tomorrow know that modern 
methods of agriculture will assure posterity of 
fertile, productive soil. That is why more and 
more progressive farmers demand MM MOD- 
ERN TRACTORS, MACHINES, and POWER 
UNITS. They know that the MM trademark is 
the recognized symbol of highest quality since 
1865. Today MM modern machines of proved 
dependability and economy . . . machines built 
to do the work with comfort, convenience, and 
safety enable the farmers of America to supply 
the world with food, fiber, and oils. 

Today’s farmers using modern methods and 
modern machinery are truly Pioneers of Progress! 


| Cree MoLine | 
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Men and Machines that Help Maintain 
International Harvester Leadership 


ron and Steel 
Tell Their Secrets to This y 
1,000,000-Volt X-Ray © 


a> 


Aiming a man-made thunderbolt 
at a heavy steel tractor part in prep- 
aration for x-ray analysis. To build 
up a million volts, 238 miles of wire 
are coiled in the bonnet of this giant 


x-ray machine used in IH research. 


Armed with a 1,000,000-volt x-ray, IH research engineers “look” through 
five inches of solid steel .. . inspect the “innards” of castings, stampings, and 
forgings. Any imperfections are clearly revealed—in a hurry! 

international Harvester researchers use their 1,000,000-volt “seeing eye” 
for two important jobs: (1) They sample parts from the production lines to 
keep IH quality high. (2) They study the under-the-skin behavior of iron 
and steel to pioneer better manufacturing methods. 

X-ray inspection is typical of the modern methods used at IH Manufac- 
turing Research. Here skilled technicians, armed with the latest scientific 
devices, safeguard IH quality—help develop even better machines for the future. 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... HE) 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


5 il 
Motor Trucks... ee Industrial Power. . Refrigerators and Freezers... Uy 





